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In Memoriam: 
Jonas Lie 


Jonas Lie, born in Norway in 1880, com- 
ing to America in 1893, and destined to 
become one of America’s greatest contem- 
porary artists, died early in January of this 
year. He was a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Plainfield, N. J. We 
print below a part of the prayer spoken at 
his funeral service by Rey. Alson H. Rob- 
inson, a prayer which is also a revelation of 
the personality of the artist: 

“‘O holy and loving Father, we bless thee 
for the power of beauty to gladden our 
lives, and give thee thanks for those who 
are masters of form and color and whose 
hands unlock for us the vaster spaces of 
emotion and lead us into the reaches of 
nobler passion. We are grateful for the 
enrichment which has come to this nation 
by one who, through love and loyalty to 
the land of his adoption, was able to reveal 
to his fellow countrymen the hidden beauty 
of our common life, and to visualize majesty 
and mystery which we had passed with 
sightless eyes. We are grateful for the 
memory of one who brought so much of 
beauty into the life of this community, 
who in simplicity and high companionship 
lived amongst us radiant with a joy which 
all might share, facing without murmur or 
complaint the shadow of struggle, adver- 
sity, and sorrow. We would call to mind 
the affection with which his name fell from 
the lips of the youth of this community, to 
whom with infinite patience and simplicity 
he was happy to unfold those methods by 
which they might venture upon those first 
steps which led to larger enjoyment of the 
beauty about their feet. We would not 
be unmindful of his unremitting loyalty 
through the years to this place of worship, 
nor of his constant devotion in thought and 
act to the truth which makes men free. 
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In thy presence once again, O God, we 
would express our gratitude for the rich 
treasure of strength and beauty which has 
been committed to the keeping of this 
sanctuary wherein it may elevate our 
thoughts and symbolize association with 
the dearest of earthly companionship. So 
shall generations unborn share the growing 
light of assurances which came to him who 
placed his creative genius at the service 
of his religious faith.. So shall youth and 
age alike in common worship lift their eyes 
unto these hills, upon whose heights for a 
moment one may stand as upon the 
mount of vision and return with renewed 
strength to the confused valleys of this 
disordered world. 


“And upon him who now moves out 
quietly to those hills which were native to 
him one day shall gradually dawn the 
consciousness of invisible companionship, 
and the happy discovery that those who 
have climbed ahead now ‘come trans- 
figured back, secure from change in their 
high hearted ways, beautiful evermore, 
and with the rays of morn on their white 
shields of expectation.’ ”’ 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless. otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Madison, Wis., ‘‘Land of Our Fathers, ’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Miami, Fla., Sunday, 5 p. m., Station 
WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Thursday, Feb. 29, 9.15 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 


Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, Feb. 4, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., 
Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, Feb. 4,11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Denver, Colo. 


A. U. A. Nominating 


Committee Reports 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association presents the 
following list of nominees for office, to be 
voted on at the annual meeting, May 23, 
1940: 

For regional vice-president, term one year: 
Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; C. 
Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn.; James 
P. Hart, Fall River, Mass.; Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Charles E. Russell, 
Ottawa, Canada; Dr. Alice W. Tallant, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; B. Grant Taylor, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. Charles \A. Wing, 


For director, term three years: Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman, Lexington, Mass.; Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross, Taunton, Mass.; Percy 
W. Gardner, Providence, R. I.; Laurance 
I. Neale, New York, N. Y.; Robert B. 
Stone, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Edward I. 
Walkley, Marblehead, Mass. 

For director representing educational agen- 
cies, term one year: Frederick Winsor, 
Brookline, Mass. 

For director representing social agencies, 
term one year: Alfred F. Whitman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Nominating Committee: 


William S. Nichols, chairman 
Carl B. Wetherell, secretary 
Henry V. Atherton 

Howard B. Bard 

J. Ward Healey 

Payson Miller 

Mrs. John B. Nash 
Laurence C. Staples 

Oswell G. Treadway 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise. 


J. H. Hershey Installed 
at West Bridgewater 


The installation of Rev. John H. Her- 
shey as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of West Bridgewater, Mass., was 
held on Sunday evening, January 28, at 
7.30 o’clock. Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached the ser- 
mon and offered the prayer of installation. 
The invocation and welcome to the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference was given 
by Rev.’ Roydon C. Leonard of North 
Easton. Rev. Arthur Dudley Wildes of 
Boston read the Scripture. The charge to 
the minister was given by Rey. Lewis 
Gordon Adamson of Kingston and to the 
congregation by Rey. William Lord 
McKinney of Bridgewater. Howard B. 
Wilbur, president of the church, conducted 
the act of installation. The music was 
under the direction of the organist, Mrs. 
Gladys M. Hagglund. An informal re- 
ception was held in the vestry following 
the service. 
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“Coincidence” is a Shallow Explanation 


THIS is a mysterious and wonderful universe in which 
we live and the sight of its complex workings will 
never fail to stir and to elevate the contemplative 
mind. Only the shallow-minded will attribute the 
workings of this universe to chance or coincidence ‘ 
only the presumptuous will try to explain it all by 
the workings of “dialectic” and only the pessimist 
will talk about “‘the irony of circumstance” and fail 
to see how in the end all things work together for good 
—of the right people. 

Thus The Nation of February 3 in describing the 
smart private preview of the film version of “The 
Grapes of Wrath” remarks ‘that: 


Three rows in the parquet were occupied by officers 
and directors of the Chase National Bank and their 
ladies. The Chase National controls Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox, which produced the picture, and by an odd 
coincidence it is also one of the Eastern financial insti- 
tutions, along with the Irving and Manufacturers’ Trust 
companies and the National City and Central Hanover 
Banks, which control the Western land companies that 
tractored the Joads, and thousands like them, off their 
farms. 


No, that is more than an odd coincidence. And 
it is reassuring to our troubled minds in these days of 
unrest and uncertainty to know that regardless of the 
misery which the migrating Joads may have felt in 
their several own actual physical persons, they are 
still, through their sufferings, making money—assum- 
ing that the film version of their story be a success— 
for the stockholders of the Chase National Bank. The 
fact would not only console the Joads if properly 
called to their attention but it may be found most 
useful by the clergy of all denominations in the exegesis 
and hermeneutical propounding of such scriptural 
passages as “To him that hath shall be given.” 


Unitarianism and Democracy 


THE SUBJECT of the annual Partnership Plan ser- 
mons for this year was announced as “The Layman 
and Democracy: What Must the Layman Through 
the Churches Do to Strengthen the Democratic Way 
of Life?’”” Sermons and discussions on that topic were 
followed a week later by the voices of youth in our 
pulpits, so that for two weeks Unitarians were facing 
the problems of our present confused day: for the 
youth of our church are also interested in the demo- 
cratic way of life and in the success or failure of our 
churches in measuring up to it. 

_ One person can only attend one meeting at a time, 
and even if he hears reports from others, he cannot 
get all the nuances of what goes on in them. Sup- 
posing one partnership Sunday with its sermon and 
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aftermeeting, however, to differ not too greatly from 
another, certain remarks may be made which cannot 
be called generalizations but which may be compared 
with the experiences of readers who themselves at- 
tended similar services. 

Any such service, however, should be judged in 
the light of those current events which have a bearing 
on the democratic process. That process in America, 
it would appear, is threatened from two directions. 
The first threat is that of the mob-spirit so sedulously 
cultivated by Father Coughlin, the different shirt 
brigades, and the professional “patriots” generally. 
Shortly before our laymen and their ministers began 
to discuss democracy, a minister of another denomi- 
nation, resident not in the sticks, or the deep South, 
but in Detroit, had the following experience which we 
lift, with thanks, from Equality for February: 


The Rev. Owen A. Knox of Detroit is a mild, schol- 
arly man. He loves peace and recoils from conflict like 
most Americans. But when the liberties of his fellow- 
men are threatened he becomes “the fighting parson.” 

As minister of Bethlehem Methodist Church and 
treasurer of the Civil Rights Federation he has been an 
outspoken defender of the Bill of Rights in Detroit, 
where Henry Ford, Father Coughlin, the Black Legion, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and reactionary public officials are 
branding the city as a place of oppression. 

He spoke out against attempts by Police Commis- 
sioner Pickert to deny labor unions and Negroes their 
rights. He made a devastating reply to the Jew-hating 
demagogue, the ‘‘Rev.”’ Gerald L. K. Smith, over Sta- 
tion WJR, which brought him commendation and en- 
couragement from all over the Middle West. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that these sinister 
elements should retaliate in their characteristic fashion— 
with violence. On December 19, Mr. Knox was sched- 
uled to address an anti-Coughlin rally. Just before the 
meeting, a vigilante mob of Coughlin and Smith fol- 
lowers, brandishing clubs and pieces of lead pipe, sur- 
rounded the meeting hall. Mr. Knox went out to get 
protection from the police. The latter did not interfere 
even when five ruffians ganged up and beat him brutally. 
Bleeding, his jaw badly swollen, and with three of his 
front teeth knocked out, the clergyman nevertheless 
returned to the hall and electrified his listeners with a 
ringing denunciation of Smith, Coughlin, and gangster 
recourse to violence. 


The second and more dangerous threat to de- 
mocracy is that of those people, usually in high places, 
who betray it by evacuating the word of its proper 
meaning, and giving it another meaning more in con- 
sonance with their own sense of superiority. <A typical 
example of this sort of thing was detected and bril- 
liantly exposed by Dr. Dieffenbach in The Boston 
Evening Transcript’s “Religion” section for Saturday, 
February 3. He caught it in the annual report of a 
university president whom he kindly refrains from 
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mentioning. The university president would confine 
the use of the word democracy and the actual processes 
of democracy exclusively to ‘‘those effectives who con- 
tribute to democratic processes. Neither inspiration 
nor guidance is to be found in the uninformed opinions 
and irrational acts of the ignorant. . . .” 

While that may sound plausible, it is, as Dr. 
Dieffenbach says, really ‘‘a teaching of aristocracy.” 
He points out that it is based on misconception, and 
that a man does not have to be academically trained 
in order to play his part in a democracy. Had this 
university president, we may add, ever read John 
Dewey’s ‘The Public and Its Problems,’”’ he would 
never have indulged in such pernicious nonsense. In 
that book, Dewey tells us what the role of the expert is, 
but he also makes it clear that the ‘‘voice’’ of the demo- 
cratic unit—the average man—does have something 
profoundly important to say, no matter how ignorant 
that man may be. And we may add that no normally 
endowed man would be ignorant in a real democracy 
where education was responsive to the needs of the 
man who has to make his own way in a complex world. 

To come back to the discussion mentioned in our 
second paragraph, two things in particular struck us. 
The first was that, to an assertion by a minister that 
you could never have complete democracy until you 
had some form of collectivism or at least an approach 
to economic democracy, little was said, either in 
confirmation or denial. The second was that, while 
some of the lay speakers thought that religious lib- 
erals had so little influence that they could do nothing 
to buttress democracy, none of them, not even the 
physical scientist who took part in the discussion, 
mentioned or made inferences from the fact that his- 
torically it is science and not religion that has done 


The Human Lincoln 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 


He chose David also, his servant, and took him away 
from the sheep-folds; that he might feed Jacob his people, 
and Israel his inheritance. So he fed them with a faith- 
ful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all his 
power. 

Psalm 78 : 71-78. 


IT WAS FROM THIS TEXT that Phillips Brooks, 
later the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and Bishop 
of Massachusetts, then a young Episcopal minister of 
Philadelphia, preached a memorial sermon on Lincoln 
in the spring of 1865, while the body of the martyred 
President was lying in state in that city. 

It is seventy-five years since Abraham Lincoln 
breathed his last in the shabby little room of the house 
across the street from Ford’s Theater in Washington, 
a house which has since been made into a Lincoln 
museum. ‘The survivors of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, who marched home victors after the four 
years’ war between the North and South, are now a 
very few aged men who cannot stay much longer 
with us. The issues of that conflict are beginning to 
seem to newer generations almost as remote as those 
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the most for democracy in the last century or so. 
Historically, indeed, religion has been used far more 
to buttress aristocracies and tyrannies than to aid 
democracy. Not liberal religion, of course, for that is 
not born until there is some democracy in which it 
may live. But even liberal religion which lays a 
greater stress on the Fatherhood of God than on the 
brotherhood of man is, psychologically, appealing to 
authority rather than to democraty—some readers 
may remember what Dr. Eduard Lindeman said in 
last year’s Ware lecture on the antagonism between 
the life of the human family and the democratic way 
of life. 

Science, on the other hand, by its very nature 
works for democracy: Mediation of man to a god or 
the gods, through the priestly office, is neither neces- 
sary nor possible when a scientific result has to be 
achieved. Neither a man’s color, age, previous con- 
dition of servitude or religion or political complexion 
enable him to dissolve more than a certain quantity 
of salt in a given quantity of water at a given tempera- 
ture. Thousands of (relatively) ignorant or simple 
men competently drive automobiles through the 
streets of Massachusetts towns. When a learned uni- 
versity president drove his car and violated the rules 
he lost his license. 

It is not, then, the religious spirit per se that will 
come to the rescue of democracy in our day but only 
the liberal spirit and the scientific spirit. We often 
talk loosely about religion as though it were one entity 
and a good entity at that. But there are religions 
and religions and they may be bad as well as good. 
Indeed they have been—almost as often as not—in the 
world’s history. And perhaps even the best religion 
can do very little directly to aid democracy. 


Richard Wilson Boynton 


of the Wars of the Roses. Within recent memory our 
nation has participated in a world war, from which it 
emerged more than ever a world power, in a sense 
which the contemporaries of Lincoln could scarcely 
have conceived. What good can it do us to review the 
career of the great President of two generations ago 
in a world so greatly altered from his own? 

In the period since his death, the fame of Lincoln 
and our estimate of his character and services have 
changed with the changing times. By the generation 
that remembered the war between the States and the 
shock of his assassination at its close, he was almost 
deified at least through the North. Having been 
reared in that tradition, I well recall my incredulous 
astonishment at hearing an old Southern lady execrate 
his memory only a few years ago. The abiding monu- 
ment to that earlier mood almost of worship is the 
magnificent Lincoln memorial on the banks of the 
Potomac under the shadow of the Washington monu- 
ment. There he sits, of gigantic size in marble, ideal- 
ized in the Nation’s heart; next to Washington,the 
greatest of the heroes and saviors of our country. But 
today another current of opinion is making itself felt. 
We are in a period of realism, of debunking the heroes 
of the past; and with the rest Lincoln has come in for 


his turn. It is just as well. The Roman Catholic 
church, before it canonizes a saint, hears the testi- 
mony of the so-called devil’s advocate, who says the 
worst that can be learned about the candidate for 
sanctification. Well, the devil’s advocates have 
lately been having their inning with Abraham Lincoln. 
This enrages some people, but it cannot well be 
avoided. After all, he was a human being like the 
rest of us, and we need to feel his humanity even by 
the discovery of human faults. We can idealize him 
without limit only by forgetting certain obvious facts. 
I shall not attempt any debunking process here, 
though I am not afraid of having anyone else try it 
who cares to take the trouble. The greatness of the 
man will continue to show through whatever may be 
found in him of littleness or limitation, as Carl Sand- 
burg’s biography has so amply shown. ; 

Some years ago a considerable hue and cry was 
raised by the Lincoln idolaters over a realistic statue of 
him by the sculptor Barnard. It chanced that I once 
saw a replica of that statue in one of the downtown 
streets of Cincinnati. The first effect of it is startling. 
Lincoln stands there, about life size, not on a pedestal 
but barely above the level of the street. It is almost 
like meeting him in person. He is homely to a fault, 
with tousled hair, long neck, and huge hands and 
feet. His wrinkled clothes hang on him very much as 
onascarecrow. Your first impression is that the thing 
has been overdone, that the statue is no better than 
a caricature. Yet there is a strange power in this un- 
conventional portraiture. You do not easily dismiss 
it from your memory; it grips you, and will not let 
you go. After all, this Barnard statue of the young 
Lincoln is not so far from being an authentic repre- 
sentation of the Illinois railsplitter who became what 
he was by rising slowly to the height of a great national 
emergency. This was the rough, crude material out 
of which the nation’s hero as idealized in the more 
conventional portraits of St. Gaudens and Daniel 
Chester French was formed. I think we need to re- 
member the human Lincoln. At least it is of him that 
I wish to speak today. Time does not permit of re- 
tracing the more familiar features of his extraordinary 
career. But there are aspects of it that we are too apt 
to forget, and I have especially in mind the long and 
arduous preparation he underwent for what he even- 

‘tually became. 

Abraham Lincoln belonged to that mighty race of 
American men and women who, in the tens, twenties, 
and thirties of the last century, were pushing out from 
the eastern seaboard and from the middle states to 
make conquest of the forests of Kentucky and the 
prairies of Indiana and Illinois. They were the found- 
ers of those great new commonwealths in the Missis- 
sippi Valley that for the past hundred years have had, 
and seem destined to have increasingly, a foremost 
influence on our national life. It is safe to say, I 
think, that anyone who does not know the Mississippi 
Valley does not understand the United States. These 
men, the builders of a new civilization in the unchar- 
tered wilderness, solved there in rapid succession prob- 
lems that have occupied the overflowing energies of 
the foremost ranks of the English-speaking peoples for 
uncounted generations. It was a time for the making 
of men; and men were made who, when their hour 


struck, were found wholly a match for any that the 
older and more cultured sections of the country could 
produce. They were original men, who had sprung 
straight from the sound, sweet soil of their mother 
earth; not perfect men in any foolish dilletante sense, 
but men in whom the strong men of the older world— 
Homer and Sophocles, Isaiah and John the Baptist, 
Dante and Milton—would have rejoiced. They were 
men many of whose careers were to go to the making 
of the republic. 

Let me cite a single convincing fact. Among the 
members of the backwoods legislature to which Lin- 
coln was first elected (at the age of twenty-five) were 
a future President of the United States (of course 
Lincoln himself), a future candidate for the Presidency 
(his principal opponent, Stephen A. Douglas), six 
future United States senators, eight future members of 
Congress, a future cabinet secretary, and no less than 
three future judges of the state of Illinois, to say 
nothing of other men who distinguished themselves 
professionally in law in later years. These in a single 
legislature! It was growing up with men like these 
that made him what he later became—first among 
his equals. 

We may dwell for a moment on another phase 
of Lincoln’s environment which helped to train him for 
his ultimate task. The overshadowing question in 
American politics and national life throughout his 
whole career was that of African Slavery. Nowit was 
of utmost significance in his personal growth that 
Illinois, where his early political and legal training was 
received, was a state the northern half of which had 
strong antislavery sympathies, while the southern half 
violently favored slavery. He was thus on the firing 
line in the contest over slavery from the first. When 
twenty-one years old he worked his way with com- 
panions down the Mississippi River as flatboat hand, 
and at New Orleans saw a slave auction. “His heart 
bled,” wrote one who was with him, “said nothing 
much; was silent; looked bad. I can say, knowing it, 
that it was on this trip that he framed his opinion on 
slavery. It ran its iron into him then and there, 
May, 1831.’”’ Doubtless it was in consequence of im- 
pressions then received that in one of his early legis- 
lative sessions he and a single other member put on - 
record their protest against a resolution which had 
been passed by an overwhelming majority of their col- 
leagues to the effect that the right of property in 
slaves is secured to the slaveholding states by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He said ‘‘No” then and he went 
on saying it until, through his agency more than that 
of any other American, slavery was abolished. He 
quoted in a later speech a verse from the New Testa- 
ment, “‘A house divided against itself cannot stand,”’ 
and went on to say, “I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. 
Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction; or its advocates will push it forward until it 
shall become alike lawful in all the states, old as well 
as new, North as well as South.”’ That was in 1858, 
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and though the subject had been agitated as no other 
for a whole generation, yet no abolition orator of New 
England, and no Southern fire-eater in Congress, had 
put the great issue and forecast its solution as per- 
fectly as he in these few sentences. He had insight 
so to frame them partly because the state in which he 
had developed and pursued his rising career was “a 
house divided against itself,’”’ and because the people 
among whom he had daily moved for the whole of his 
mature life had seen the death grapple of oppression 
with freedom going on under their very eyes. 

Lincoln was fifty-two years old when he was called 
by the voice of the North to those four years of the 
highest service which made him so noble a figure in the 
world’s great hall of fame. One other significant as- 
pect there is of his long and patient preparation which 
I must mention here; it has been too much overlooked. 
He did not spring into the Presidency from the back- 
woods, full grown like Minerva from the head of Jove. 
That does for mythology, but not for fact. In truth, 
Lincoln’s solidest preparation for the service he per- 
formed, as we now believe no one else then living could 
have performed it, was gained in his twenty-three years 
of consecutive practice as a lawyer in the courts of 
Illinois, beginning in the lowest and rising to the 
highest. That, above all else, was his intellectual 
schooling for the Presidency—prolonged, arduous, 
invigorating, clarifying in the last degree. It was, 
fundamentally, a well-nigh perfect schooling in the 
constitution and in the law of the land, constantly ap- 
plied as it had to be to new and unexpected situations. 
But it was far broader in scope than that. The law- 
yers and judges then rode on circuit over a large part 
of the state. In this way Lincoln not only met and 
faced in legal battle the ablest members of his pro- 
fession, and tested his strength and skill by theirs, he 
also came to have a close and profound knowledge of 
the mind of the common people. He argued his cases 
before a jury as well as before a judge. He learned, 
what many idealists and merely -academic reformers 
never learn, how the masses of people think. He 
learned to think with them and for them. When he 
came, as in his debates with Stephen A. Douglas, to 
broad legal and constitutional questions bearing on 
slavery, he solved them with a fullness of resource and 
readiness of initiative which he had won by those 
twenty-three years of unremitting diligence in the 
courts of that pioneer state. When he faced, at the 
council table, strong and leading men of the cabinet, 
like Seward, Stanton, and Chase, he was able to meet 
and master them as he had met and mastered his 
strongest and most resolute antagonists of the Illinois 
bar. And when the strength of his position as head of 
the nation depended, through times of fearful crisis, 
almost from hour to hour on the popular under- 
standing and approval of his acts, his long familiarity 
with juries of common men enabled him by clear ar- 
gument and patient persuasion to lead the people’s 
understanding at last up to the level of his own. “He 
is,’ said Emerson in his funeral tribute, “the true 
history of the American people in his time. Step by 
step he walked before them; slow with their slowness, 
quickening his march by theirs, the true representa- 
tive of this continent; an entirely public man; father 
of his country, the pulse of twenty millions throbbing 
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in his heart, the thought of their minds articulated 
by his tongue.” 

I have deliberately spent all this time on the ele- 
ments which entered into Lincoln’s growth, because 
appreciation of them is essential to the knowledge of 
what he actually was and did. When Lincoln ap- 
peared as President, he seemed to keen Eastern ob- 
servers like Emerson, and James Russell Lowell, 
merely “available’’ and unobjectionable. They had 
hoped for the brilliant New Yorker, Seward, as the. 
Republican candidate for President, and were some- 
what taken aback at his defeat by this Illinois circuit- 
rider. All the early references to him in Lowell’s 
writings—while most of them are favorable—are 
noteworthy for their coolness of tone. He came be- 
fore the more intelligent sections of the nation as an 
untried man. They could not know, as we know now, 
upon what a broad anvil and with what mighty strokes 
that Providence who rules obscurely, and as we are apt. 
to think clumsily, in the affairs of men, had fashioned 
in thirty years of comparative obscurity, this mind and 
soul that were to think out and execute both the free- 
ing of the slave and the saving of the Union. 

I cannot pause even to indicate the historic issues 
that reached their climax just as he was elected Presi- 
dent in November, 1860. He had no sooner taken 
office than the storm of rebellion, long-threatening, 
broke with furious force. “The new pilot was hurried 
to the helm in a tornado,” as Emerson said. We, look- 
ing back, so long after the great drama was finished, 
and seeing its triumphant, if solemn, end, can hardly 
feel how desperate the contest was. To foreign ob- 
servers, quite generally, it seemed that the South 
must succeed. Why were not these fears real- 
ized? We can only answer ‘Because of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Among the counselors and generals who gathered. 
to his support we do not find one, as the confusing 
mists of time sink away into the clear light of history, 
who would have had the foresight, courage, knowledge 
of the problem, and almost superhuman wisdom and 
patience to lead the whole people forward to its solu- 
tion. What we see now is that he led the South as 
well as the North, though they did not then know it. 
He was the history of the American people in his time. 
He was the servant of the people, sprung from their 
loins, having shared their life, felt and thought close to 
their myriad mind and heart. He did not lord it over 
them, or exercise authority as a smaller man would 
have done. He called for help and they responded. 
He explained what he was doing and they understood. 
Not ignobly, but most nobly, he listened to the beating 
of the nation’s heart, he waited for the lifting of the 
nation’s pulse, before taking any great step forward. 
When at last he took it, the nation moved forward 
with him and stood fast. 

Lincoln’s four years of power have been lighted up 
by the searchlight of history as brilliantly as any period 
in the entire life of man. Nothing was then hidden 
that has not been revealed. We can follow the Presi- 
dent almost from day to day, going from the White 
House to the Capitol or to the Camp. We see him 
conferring hour by hour with the leaders of the na- 
tional life. We watch him at his desk writing and re- 
writing his thoughts; in the telegraph office late at 


night, waiting for news, still thinking with pen in hand. 
We watch him guiding and reconciling strong men in 
the Cabinet and in Congress, pursuing delicate dip- 
lomatic negotiations with foreign governments, con- 
ferring with the mothers and widows of soldiers, play- 
ing with his children, telling broadly humorous stories 
to relieve the heavy load that lay on his heart and all 
the while slowly, steadily, shaping the chaos of actions 
and events, of defeats and victories to his own high 
ends. 

He was not a perfect man. The crudeness in which 
his life was cradled sometimes crept out. Not every 
word he said suited fastidious ears. There was criti- 
cism, caricature, libel in a volume which only the im- 
mensity of the struggle and the significance of its is- 
sues could have called out. ‘“Where the carcass is there 
will the eagles be also.’”” He was not in all respects 
ideal, we must admit. Like the servant of old, he was 
not comely, so that all men should desire him. But he 
was the servant of the people and that the people more 
and more understood. 

It took some of the best of them a long time to feel 
his greatness. As the time for his reelection drew near 
in 1864 he was opposed by George B. McClellan, un- 
successful general of an early stage of the war. In 
weighing whether McClellan or Lincoln should be Pres- 
ident, deciding strongly in favor of Lincoln, James 
Russell Lowell nevertheless kept to much of the cool- 
ness of his earlier estimate. ‘“‘We will not call him a 
great man, for over-hasty praise is too apt to sour at 
least into satire, and greatness may be trusted safely 
to history and the future; but an honest one we be- 
lieve him to be, and with no aim save to repair the 
glory and greatness of his country.”” Yet in the few 
short months before his martyrdom, Lowell’s praise 
took a more generous turn, and we shall see how highly 
he exalted Lincoln in the end. 

I wish it were possible adequately to suggest to 
you what I conceive to have been Lincoln’s spiritual 
growth. He began, as one of his franker biographers 
has called him, a “prairie male’’; in some things, as is 
universally admitted, of the earth earthy. He ended 
a prophet, and we are almost ready to say a saint. 
In the old, true words, ‘‘He was made perfect through 
suffering.”’ A finer endowment must have been there 
from the first than that of the average man. But what 
refined it still more, and ever more, was the burden he 
carried, the sorrows of the people that bowed him down. 
These give the tone of solemn, classic beauty to his 
speech at Gettysburg which has become immortal. 
They show again and even more clearly in the wonder- 
ful, almost Scriptural strain of the second inaugural. 
“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet 
if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn by the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, that ‘the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ With malice 
towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 


widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” ‘This,’ justly says Carl Schurz, 
“was like a sacred poem. No American President 
had ever spoken words like these to the American 
people. America never had a President who found 
such words in the depth of his heart.”’ 

And now, all too swiftly for everything but Lin- 
coln’s fame, came the tragic end. He died a martyr to 
the cause for which he had lived, the emancipation of 
the slave and the preservation of the Union. A mighty 
wave of sorrow surged around the world when it be- 
came known that, suddenly, he was gone. Then his 
countrymen knew. Death made clear what life had 
partly hidden from their sight. He was the servant of 
the people, in that service of love which lifts at length 
to the purest and most unquestioned greatness. 

The lifting has steadily gone on. We study his 
individuality. But more than his mere individuality 
impresses us. We come to see in him a type of the 
whole epoch in which he lived, and which he above all 
others guided to its fulfillment. His mortal has put 
on immortality. What we celebrate in him now is the 
embodiment of the national will which made a perma- 
nent moral advance, the greatest since the white man 
settled on this continent—the freeing of a subject race 
to pursue its destiny unhindered by the shackles of 
shameful bondage. We celebrate the providential 
man, whose thought and action enabled the higher 
powers to prevail where the lower fought their bit- 
terest fight to win. We celebrate the best that Amer- 
ica has produced, in the dear hope and fervent prayer 
that the America of the future, taking shape in this 
confused but splendid present, shall prove not un- 
worthy of her past. So let us end with Lowell’s poem of 


_ perfect and final praise of Lincoln: 


How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! . 
Great captains, with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


And It Is Probably 
Still Pertinent 


As a part of the program on Young People’s Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1940, at the First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, N. Y., 
David Irwin Hosmer read a sermon on “Character Building” 
written by his great-grandfather, Dr. George Washington Hos- 
mer, who for thirty years, from 1836 to 1866, was the minister of 
that church. Mr. Hosmer is a mechanical engineer with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company at its Lackawanna Plant in Buffalo. 
He is chairman of Unity Club at the Unitarian church. 
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“Religion at Work”* — 


On the European Firing Line 


The writer, a Boston business man, is a member of 
the Belmont Unitarian church and is treasurer of the Com- 
mission for Service in Czechoslovakia and chairman of 
the Unitarian Refugee Committee. 

Since Mr. Gano’s article was set in type the American 

Unitarian Association has received the news by cable of 
the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Dexter in Naples on February 6 
after a pleasant voyage. They proceeded at once to Genoa. 


WHEN THE DIRECTORS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at their meeting on January 10 
voted to send to Europe Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter as accredited representatives “to investigate 
and report upon the opportunities for service occa- 
sioned by the war,” they gave evidence of clarity of 
vision and a dynamic spirit of helpful endeavor in a 
war-wracked world, and implemented in positive 
terms the noble sentiment set forth in the letter 
authorized at their meeting of October 11, 1939, that 
“Our belief in the brotherhood of man must be given 
concrete expression in terms of response to human 
needs in the present crisis.”’ 

The appointment of trained investigators to tell 
us what to do to minister to human needs at this time 
means that we are prepared to obey the injunction to 
lend a hand. This does not imply a new point of de- 
parture for Unitarians nor does it suggest any sudden 
awakening to their responsibilities. It does indicate 
that they “see life and see it clear,’”’ that they prefer 
action to wishful thinking, that they are looking for- 
ward, not back, and have interpreted world chaos in 
terms of opportunities for service instead of materials 
for conversation and debate. On such a platform in- 
dividual propensities and the effort to further one’s own 
preferred causes are merged in the greater humani- 
tarian objective, which transcends in its importance 
and ultimate effect all the trivia of personal differences 
just as in its application it rises above all questions of 
race or creed, or of social and intellectual status. 
Habitual and considered religious disciplines impel us 
to action. 

The mission now authorized is the logical outcome 
of the successful and highly significant work done in 
1939 by Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp in Czecho- 
slovakia where, as administrators of the Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia, they accomplished so 
much in their work of relief and preparation for future 
needs and, of equal or greater importance, where their 
very presence and sympathetic interest begat courage 
among terrified and discouraged peoples and furnished 
a ray of hope to darkened and harried souls. Likewise 
the shorter period of service in Poland performed by 
Rev. Duncan Howlett brought light into dark places. 
In all our attempts to evaluate the results accomplished 
by these ministries we must not lose sight of the effect 


*This phrase, because of its appropriateness, is pirated with 
the consent of Dr. Everett M. Baker, who uses it for his Uni- 
tarian Radio Broadcast. 
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on spiritual morale and the engendering of renewed 
confidence in the future which their very presence 
gave to those stricken with despair, famished by lack 
of food and equally famished in mind for want of en- 
couragement and of sympathetic interest in their fate. 
Starvation of the mind is often more devastating than 
that of the body. 

The special committee of the Association, ap- 
pointed to investigate the opportunities for service 
and recommend to the directors a program of action, 
extended its efforts in every direction where informa- 
tion might be obtained and left no stone knowingly 
unturned in its search for facts bearing on the situation. 
It was especially fortunate in having the benefit of the 
advice of M. Paul Van Zeeland, a member of the 
International Refugee Committee and head of its 
Coordinating Committee; our representatives con- 
sulted with the Dutch Minister, with Mr. Clarence 
Pickett of the American Friends Service Committee, 
Mr. Norman Davis of the American Red Cross, Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska, and various 
others interested in the problems in which we sought 
enlightenment. We corresponded with Mr. Malcolm 
Davis, head of the International Red Cross in Geneva, 
Dr. Faber of the I. A. R. F. in Utrecht, Mr. Mortimer 
Rowe of the British Unitarian Association, and other 
individuals and organizations abroad. 

Zealous and painstaking effort produced much 
general information but failed to reveal specific op- 
portunities for service. The special committee there- 
fore felt impelled to reeommend to the directors that 
accredited representatives of the Association be sent 
to Europe to investigate and report and that Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Dexter be appointed to carry out this 
mission. This action was suggested by the committee 
because it seemed to be the only way in which the 
mandate of the directors at their meeting on October 
11 could be effectively carried out and the only course 
by which the growing desire for service in our fellow- 
ship could be fulfilled. And the directors accepted and 
adopted the report and made the appointment only 
after careful consideration, full discussion and intelli- 
gent weighing of the issues involved. Obviously, it 
will mean that the task will take Dr. Dexter from his 
regular duties for two or three months, and that this 
load must be assumed by others in his own and in 
other departments, with some assistance from lay- 
men, all of whom have cheerfully and eagerly as- 
sumed the added burden. But though his going im- 
plies increased work for his associates it also means 
a vast extension of the horizons of opportunity for 
Unitarians and an increased sphere of usefulness for 
Dr. Dexter in his normal capacity when he returns. 
The years of gain to be reckoned by his undertaking 
exceed a thousandfold the temporary loss occasioned 
by his absence of a few months. 

The very fact that Dr. and Mrs. Dexter are will- 
ing to embark on this mission indicates their view of 


its importance and constitutes a pledge of their con- 
secration to its objectives. They sailed third class on 
the S. 8. “Manhattan.” The ocean journey is hazard- 
ous, comfortable living conditions in Europe cannot be 
had, travel on land is uncertain and replete with de- 
lays, discomforts and reduced food supply. The 
Europe which many of us know does not now exist. 
Therefore the fortitude of Dr. Dexter in undertaking 
this work, and the devotion of Mrs. Dexter in ac- 
companying her husband while paying all her own 
expenses, must command our admiration and arouse 
our pride that two people closely associated with the 
Unitarian fellowship, actuated by high purpose and a 
sincere desire to serve, should gladly endure the sac- 
rifices involved in their courageous mission. 

But the returns to humanity, to Unitarians and 
to liberal religion and humanitarian effort every- 
where, as well as to all of us individually, will be far 
greater than it is now reasonable to compute. For 
possibilities of help and encouragement and under- 
standing are at this moment literally limitless. Con- 
sider for a moment the plight of thousands of refugees 
in Belgium and Holland, where the governments of 
these little nations, pressed from every side, acutely 
conscious of the dangers which beset them, their re- 
sources devoted to the support of their people and 
their man power mobilized to prepare to meet what 
seems inevitable invasion, nevertheless have made 
regular grants for the help of the unfortunates who 
have fled to them for protection, but can only look 
forward with apprehension and dread to the day when 
such help will be impossible. Think of the great dis- 
persion which has come to pass in our time, of the suf- 
ferings of those who have fled to Denmark, Sweden, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, England, 
France, indeed to every European country, and the 
privations which the citizens of those countries undergo 
in order to help the strangers within their gates. We, 
in peaceful America, cannot remain unmoved in the 
presence of such world dislocation and the uprooting 
of peoples by barbarous and bestial technique. We 
cannot sit idly by and wring our hands in impotent 
despair or toss off with a shrug our responsibilities, 
when we are faced with this vast opportunity for 
human salvage and constructive humanitarian enter- 
prise. Nor are we, I am convinced, inclined to evade our 
obligations or to turn away from the plain duty which 
we owe to ourselves. On the contrary, catastrophes 
release new courage, and Unitarians have already 
shown, as they have shown in crises in the past, a 
profound and enlightened interest in the situation 
which now confronts them and a desire to perform 
sacrificial service if only specific problems and specific 
needs are presented to them. It is to seek out and re- 
port to us these specific needs and problems that Dr. 
and Mrs. Dexter are proceeding to Europe in our be- 
half. 

Of transcendent importance to our fellowship also 
is the ministry of encouragement and moral support 
which our representatives will bring to Unitarians and 
religious liberals throughout Europe. They will get 
in touch with Unitarian and liberal churches in Eng- 
land, Denmark, Holland, France, Rumania, Hungary 
and elsewhere, and will bring to them concrete proof 
of our interest in their problems and their spiritual 


well-being. It is difficult to set forth adequately the 
meaning such contacts will have for our brethren in 
Transylvania and Hungary beset by the pressure of 
refugee liberals from other countries and by the re- 
strictions which armed conflict on their borders brings; 
or for the courageous personnel of the I. A. R. F. in 
Utrecht who have sent to the office at 25 Beacon 
Street all their records, data and other material against 
the possibility of destruction or dispersion through 
invasion. What great comfort will be given to the 
évacués from our sister church in Strasburg and to 
those from elsewhere in Alsace who have been com- 
pelled to move at a moment’s notice to southern 
France, provided only with a single satchel of clothing 
and possessions. We can only imagine the heartening 
of the valiant religious liberals in Denmark who daily 
feel the vise relentlessly tightening with no prospect 
of relief. Rev. Mortimer Rowe of the British Uni- 
tarian Association has forcibly expressed in behalf 
of all religious liberals in Europe the sense of fervent 
appreciation and deep gratitude which they feel at this 
positive and visible sign of America’s constructive in- 
terest in their situation. To understand that they 
are not forgotten, that others in happier circumstances 
have their welfare at heart, means more than mere 
material assistance. This is, indeed, a ministry of 
profound significance. 

The directors of the A. U. A. who, with a vision 
of the opportunities lying before them, authorized the 
carrying out of the plan to send our representatives to 
Europe, may be properly proud and gratified at the 
warmth with which the plan has been received on all 
sides and the praise expressed for the positive action 
which made this errand of mercy possible. Mr. 
Malcolm Davis, head of the International Red Cross 
at Geneva, cables, ‘Believe visit best way. realize 
situations,”’ and has offered his complete cooperation. 
In Washington Mr. Norman Davis, head of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and the chief of the European Division, 
lauded the project as being the best possible line of 
procedure, offered all the facilities of their great or- 
ganization and requested reports to be made in their 
behalf on various matters. The State Department 
likewise extended every help in removing difficulties, 
giving advice, providing validation of passports, etc., 
and Mr. Hull, Secretary of State, furnished a special 
letter of commendation. Similarly the officers in the 
European legations and embassies showed every 
courtesy, gave active and courteous aid, and smoothed 
the way wherever possible. Indeed it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the state authorities, foreign rep- 
resentatives and great organizations in Washington 
look upon the project as a significant humanitarian 
undertaking in which they have a vital interest and 


one which warrants, and is receiving, their voluntary 


and energetic support. The news of the mission has 
also enlisted the interest of other important and far- 
flung organizations. The American Friends Service 
Committee, through its head, Mr. Clarence Pickett, 
has given its enthusiastic approval and extended its 
utmost cooperation. The World Alliance of Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches has by 
formal vote constituted Dr. Dexter its representative 
to its various European branches and councils thus 
making available the advice and assistance of such 
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important figures as Viscount Cecil, Lord Dickinson 
and other statesmen, and of leading churchmen 
throughout the European world. In the same manner 
Mrs. Dexter has been appointed the representative of 
the League of University Women. Thus the move- 
ment initiated when the critical situation in Czecho- 
slovakia brought immediate response from the A. U. A. 
in 1988 has progressively gained in its hold on our 
desire for service and in our recognition of our oppor- 
tunities and it has so matured that it commands the 
support and active interest of important religious 
humanitarian and cultural organizations, the in- 
fluence and experience of which are eagerly placed 
at our disposal. And referring to the results accom- 
plished by the Commission for Service in Czechoslo- 
vakia, it should here be recorded that this commission 
has constantly profited by the experience and en- 
lightened desire to aid constantly evinced by the 
representatives of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in its membership. They helped to make pos- 
sible the appropriation from the commission’s funds to 
pay the expenses of Dr. Dexter as the Association’s 
representative for the present investigation. As the 
expenses of Mrs. Dexter are already provided for, the 
American Unitarian Association is not committed to 


any expenditure whatever for the project and ni 
penny of its funds is involved. 
I am confident that the ringing note sounded by 

the Association’s directors in their letter of (October 
11, 1939, their summons to high endeavor anid to re- 
dedication of our efforts to the opportunities at-hand, 
present an objective which is bound to command our 
united support and to provide a blessed outlet for our 
growing spirit of service. It may well be that the pro- 
gram of action begun in 1938 will prove to be, as a 
director stated at the time, one of the most significant 
milestones in our history. With the spiritual leadership 
and understanding guidance of its president, Dr. Eliot, 
whose perception of our duty, so wisely set forth in 
the letter of October 11, helped to stimulate the pro- 
gram now undertaken, the Association may look for- 
ward with confidence to the fulfillment of its aspira- 
tions for wider usefulness, and to added experience of 
the enduring satisfaction which comes from well- 
doing, being already persuaded that the practice of 
helpfulness and the purpose of usefulness constitute 
the be-all and end-all of human achievement. 

How beautiful upon the mountain 

are the feet of him that bringeth 

good tidings. 


Democracy Means Participation in 
Reciprocal Responsibilities 


The writer is professor of sociology in Northwestern 
University. 
TO PROPERTIED LEADERS of 1787 democracy 
still meant irresponsible ‘“‘mob rule.”’ To Jeffersonians 
it meant natural rights and individual liberty. To 
Jacksonians democracy meant rotation in office, ma- 
jority rule, or the “spoils system.” 

The meaning of democracy for each of us must 
spring from his own experiences in relation to it. 
Where that experience is a mere static “equality” or 
negative “liberty”? for one who craves neither, the 
response is cool. Mine is not the routine enthusiasm 
of crowds applauding “‘democracy”’ as a mere slogan. 
I have observed too many patrioteering demagogues, 
reactionary congressmen, autocratic administrators, 
expensive lecturers, complacent columnists. If it be 
merely a crowd-slogan for reactionary congressmen, 
autocratic administrators, patrioteering demagogues, 
complacent columnists, its meaning will be shallow, 
routine enthusiasm. 

Nor is democracy identified in my experience 
merely with that paradoxical combination of acquisi- 
tive plutocracy, potential plenty and exploited poverty 
that has actually come to pass in present-day ‘‘demock- 
racy’ as she is mocked. Were this the whole of my ex- 
perience of “democracy,” its only meaning for me 
would be in terms of disillusion. And it is disillu- 
sionment by poverty, by the ‘“‘liberty’’ of profiteers, 
by the futility of “democratic” ritual and the com- 
placency of professional patriots that leads men to 
announce the “failure of democracy”’ and to espouse 
totalitarian doctrines. 

Democracy means nothing to me as a doctrine to 
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be accepted, or worshiped, for its religious liberty per- 
mitted me to grow up in a free fellowship character- 
ized by skepticisms of dogma and ritual, and by faith in 
works and in facts; an “operational” religion, if you 
please. Democracy, if it is to refer to any actual, 
operating, living process, is something not to be had 
unless it is done. If it is we, the people, who are to 
have it, it is also we who must do it. If we fail to do 
it we cease to have it, however much we talk about it. 
It can mean nothing except in terms of specific actions 
and their resulting situations. 

As a mode of control or form of government de- 
mocracy thus described becomes a matter of active 
participation in reciprocal and mutual responsibilities. 

Accepting the democratic situation in good faith, 
I must hold myself responsible to those authorities 
for whose election or selection I am also partly re- 
sponsible. Even if in a minority, I must show sports- 
manlike responsibility to the majority, if I expect to 
hold them responsible in their conduct toward my 
minority. If I am of the majority, I must share its 
responsibility for the whole body politic, including 
the minorities. Perhaps I was in the minority once, 
perhaps I shall be so again. I must-do as I would be 
done by. 

As a democratic leader, I am still one of the 
people, responsible to those whom I am ealled to 
govern. If I fail, the next election may recall me. But 
if leaders are not held responsible, or if they recognize 
their responsibility only to their own minority, or even 
to their own majority, the situation is not democratic, 
since both the leaders and the minorities, in turn, be- 
come irresponsible to the authorities over whom they 


have no organized control, and become conspiratorial 
and destructive. 

The definition is tested by its opposite: to the 
extent that any element in an organization, a com- 
munity, a nation, becomes irresponsible to the rest, 
or to any other element, we call it “subversive,” or 
“tyrannical’’—depending upon whether or not the ir- 
responsible element is in control. It is trite to say 
that “there is no tyrant like a majority”’: totalitarians 
claim that the majority is back of the government. 
Rebellious minorities can best be rendered constructive 
by giving them opportunities to hold the ruling minor- 
ity or majority responsible. If civil liberties were 
granted under any guarantee other than that provided 
by the constant vigilance and assertion of citizens 
(including you and me), our democracy would be 
spurious. If any one of them be abridged, you and I 
are prevented to that extent from holding others re- 
sponsible either for the violation or for the enforcement 
of our other “rights” of person or property. And a 
right exists only so long as you and I can get it en- 
forced. 

We should realize that mere decentralization of 
controls does not produce democracy nor does mere 
centralization. necessarily produce autocracy. The 
essence of autocracy is irresponsibility, and there is no 
tyrant like a petty tyrant, irresponsible either to his 
local unit or to the larger communities. Rotation in 
office, the Spoils System, and direct election of all 
public officials may have once been useful devices 
for the maintenance of responsible government, but 
are now seen as less responsible, and therefore less 
democratic, than the merit system. On the other 
hand, concentration of power should not be confused 
with autocracy. Centralization, though it tempts 
tyranny because of the ease of irresponsible action and 
the difficulty of holding it in check, is not necessarily 
undemocratic. Centralization is autocratic power 
only if the mechanisms of control do not function in 
both directions. Centralized power can be held re- 
sponsible to the governed by the governed: indeed 
some feel that it is easier to keep power responsible 
when it is not divided between numerous relatively in- 
dependent and buck-passing functionaries. 

Democracy means, not the old negative ‘‘checks 
and balances” of an artificial ‘separation of powers” 
wished upon democracy by Montesquieu’s false analy- 
sis of the English government, but the more realistic 
checks and balances of positive competing interest 
groups freely expressing themselves through responsible 
lobbies, among which may be the disinterested lob- 
bies of philanthropic, scientific and reform move- 
ments. We are more apt to get true democracy in 
industry under a regime of private enterprise restrained 
by government (i. e., responsible to public welfare as 
responsibly planned) than under a totalitarian system 
in which political and economic power are in the same 
hands. 

The devices for maintaining governmental re- 
sponsibility are numerous: elective representation; 
negative ‘checks and balances” ; artificial ‘separation 
of powers”’; rights of minorities to petition, to protest, 
to ask embarrassing questions; initiative, referendum, 
and recall; responsible lobbies; letter-writing cam- 
-paigns; public forums. 


To conceive democracy in terms of reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities is not to deny the indispensability of 
other so-called “essences of democracy,” such as 
“majority rule,” “liberty, equality, fraternity,” ““‘gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people.” But these are 
seen to have their meaning as corollaries or necessary 
means to the fundamental processes of mutual re- 
sponsibility, rather than as ends in themselves. We 
have seen that majorities unchecked by responsibility 
are autocratic. Liberty unchecked by responsibility 
leads to exploitation or anarchy. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is one way of holding possessors of wealth or 
power responsible to “‘the least of these our brethren.” 
If I would indeed be ‘‘my brother’s keeper,” I must 
show fraternity, which is a responsible relation to both 
governed and governors. Liberty and equality be- 
come rights, not mere privileges or selfish demands, 
when they are conceived as opportunities which exist 
because you and I hold our government responsible for 
their preservation, hold ourselves responsible for their 
exercise, and in exercising them, hold ourselves re- 
sponsible to others. Such reciprocal controls are well 
described as ‘government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” But we are the people. If democ- 
racy has as yet been realized imperfectly, it is not for 
lack of government “‘of the people’ or “for the people.” 
It is for lack of personal and group participation ‘‘by 
the people.”’ 

To me, therefore, democracy is not merely for 
negative liberty, static equality, or privileges which 
permit me to exploit my neighbors. It means the 
sacrifice of time necessary for intelligent voting, 
and the efforts to share my own and others’ political 
opinions goodnaturedly for what they may be worth. 
It means subscribing to many responsible organiza- 
tions the political and economic programs of which, it 
seems to me, should be encouraged for the common 
good; and it means avoiding or discouraging by orderly 
(i. e., responsible) means pressure-groups which seem 
to me violent or selfish (i. e., irresponsible). It means 
the duty I have of writing my responsible representa- 
tives in nation, state, country or town, whenever I feel 
that my personal rights, my professional efficiency or 
my community’s welfare are at stake in some legisla- 
tive proposal or administrative situations. 

It means the right, indeed, “‘to go to hell in my 
own way’’—but not to drag others with me. 

It means my duty of seeking to establish more 
reciprocal responsibilities in my own economic and 
professional relations, through cooperative effort. It 
means that, whatever position I hold, I can, if in an 
impasse of conscience, discharge my employer, step out 
and start fresh. The law, representing collective re- 
sponsibility to all citizens, will enforce my freedom to 
contract new relationships. A cardinal objection to 
totalitarianisms is that, under them, your place is set: 
there is no free stepping across, for example, from the 
governmental to the industrial ladder. The political 
and the economic power being in the same hands, if 
you step off, you are down and out—i. e., “‘liquidated”’ 
or “‘purged.’’ 

Democracy means to me the freedom to organize 
or join organizations, to write as I am writing now, to 
meet and speak freely with others, and to participate, 
as questioner or listener, in forums local or national. 
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Democracy means the possibility that my minor- 
ity may win its share of power, or even become a 
majority, without violating others’ rights. 

Such actual experiences of democracy fill it with 
rich meanings for me, and for others who share such 
experiences. They make us tolerate even our oppo- 
nents, if they be responsible citizens; they make us 
respect and welcome differences in race, culture, or 
politics, even if represented by a minority; they even 
make us love our enemies, for under totalitarianism we 
would ourselves be segregated as public enemies if we 
survived at all. One loves a land where the presence 
of one’s enemies is living evidence that enemies cannot 
be irresponsibly spirited away! 

Through preservation of such values democracy 
attains stability without rigidity. Such are the con- 
ditions under which I believe talent can be conserved 
for the common good, culture can be progressively 
enriched, and personal life become more abundant for 
the greatest number. This is what democracy means 
to me—and for you. 


Union Now— 
What Does It Mean? 
Emily De Haas 


ANY MOVEMENT that serves to stimulate interest 
and study in order to promote international coopera- 
tion and organization is a ray of light in a war-torn 
world. . 

The plan presented by Mr. Streit, however, pre- 
sents practical difficulties which cannot lightly be 
pushed aside. He selects for his Union fifteen hand- 
picked democracies: the United States, Great Britain 
and France to form the main stones of the structure, 
filled in by smaller countries such as Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, etc. These countries are to be united 
on a basis of free trade, common currency, interna- 
tional administration of colonies. Other nations are 
to be admitted when they qualify as democracies. 

First let us look at the countries Mr. Streit has 
selected as model democracies. Almost every one has 
a minority group to which democratic rights have not 
been extended. Over half the population of France 
and Switzerland do not have the vote—the women. 
The Union of South Africa has five million black people 
who have no voice in the government. Many have 
royal houses in power; while countries like Mexico 
who have duly elected heads are omitted from the 
plan. Moreover, the standard of living of the popu- 
lations of these countries varies greatly, particularly 
of the working classes, so that a Union such as Mr. 
Streit advocates would cause tremendous economic 
readjustments. 

Mr. Streit points out the desire that the rest of 
the nations would have to join this Union (p. 161, 
paragraph 3). Russia claims that a true democracy is 
not one in which one may have the vote and starve, 
but an economic democracy in which all people will 
be provided for—and that a political democracy is 
hypocrisy. What is to prevent the rest of the world 
from uniting against Mr. Streit’s combination, spurred 
on by the already manufactured slogans of “have- 
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nots,” “access to raw materials,” “room to live’’—all 
of which Mr. Streit says his group will control? 

I see British India, smarting under the rule of one 
of his democracies, not included in the Union, turning 
with welcoming arms to the U. S. S. R., which will 
promise freedom from the yoke of a powerful-and de- 
cadent church, freedom from oppression from the 
rich, freedom from subjection to a democracy. 

What of China? 

What of South America, composed of peoples who: 
must travel a long way before they reach democracy? 

What of the principle of self-determination, that a. 
people may choose their own form of government as 
long as they are willing to conform to rules of inter- 
national conduct that have been accepted among the 
nations? 

What of the many existing international bureaus. 
and organizations such as cartels, Chambers of Com- 
merce, the treaties between various nations? 

Mr. Streit ignores these existing mediums of in- 
ternational cooperation—cuts across the experience 
gained in the League of Nations; and instead of build- 
ing upon them, wants to impose our ideas of democracy 
on the rest of the world. 

Let us consider the viewpoint of two countries— 
a large and a small one—who are expected to join this 
Union. First, the United States must: 

(a) turn its back upon South America and all of 
the efforts it has been making to form a common 
front with the nations of thishemisphere; 

(b) enter into a free-trade Union with the British 
Empire and other nations; 

(c) pool its money into a common treasury with 
these other nations; 

(d) surrender its sovereignty to that of a superior 
government elected by all. 

Anyone who thinks there is the remotest possi- 
bility of the United States being persuaded to take this 
step, when we even now would not join the League of 
Nations, betrays abysmal ignorance of the difficulties 
involved. | 

Take a small nation that is expected to join this 
Union—Holland, for example. 

Holland for centuries has maintained neutrality 
with no commitments. Yet its inhabitants are ex- 
pected to join in a Union in which they would have 
eight representatives, while the United States would 
have 124, the United Kingdom many more. They 
would be expected to put their large and prosperous 
colonies, which they administer in an efficient and 
excellent manner, under the control of others—they 
are expected to put their trust in Great Britain who 
has betrayed the independence of one country after 
another—China, Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain—either by power politics, or bungling states- 
manship, or both. How could Holland be expected 
to trust her fate to a plan such as this? 

No, Mr. Streit, any combination of nations that 
will work must be made of countries that have much in 
common—such as the Balkan group, the Oslo group, 
Western Europe, the Americas. But more important 
than all of the plans suggested, we have an existing 
international organization—the League of Nations. 
It has more than forty nations in its membership. The 
economic section is functioning very well, and has 


active participation by the United States. Why not 
build upon this already existing institution, correct 
its weaknesses, urge membership by the United 
States, and thus extend the invitation for world co- 
operation to all nations? 

Let us give our support and allegiance to a prac- 
tical, attainable program, based upon years of ex- 
perience, supported by many nations, rather than turn 
to a plan that does not touch upon the trouble-spots 
of the world and merely sets up a super state of doubt- 
ful success. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Praise for Sam 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


FOR A GOOD MANY YEARS [ had an alarm clock 
called Sam. 

Sam was an honest, ugly fellow, quite the home- 
liest you ever saw; but he was marvelously faithful. 
Half way through his life somebody gilded his fat body, 
hoping thus to improve his appearance. It was a 
great mistake, for he then looked worse than ever. 

Sam had the harshest, most insistent voice you 
ever heard. He seemed to take a positive delight in 
telling the truth; and there are times when one does 
not want to hear the truth, and five o’clock in the 
morning is one of the times. But—CLANG, CLANG, 
CLANG—Sam always won the battle with sleep. 
Up I would bounce, hating Sam. I often had mo- 
ments when I wanted to break Sam; but I never quite 
dared to break with him, for he did his job. 

And Sam did his job unfailingly for ten years; 
and then he got wheezy and wheezier. His spirit was 
willing, but his voice was failing, and I could tell that 
I must replace him by a younger fellow. I was not al- 
together sorry. I thought that I would get a better 
looking clock; and I did. 

Sam’s successor was charming. He had a smooth, 
neat face. He had a gentle, melodious voice. It wasa 
voice which almost apologized for calling me so early 
in the day. I named him Ethelbert. You can tell 
from that what manner of chap he was. 

It took me exactly two weeks to despise Ethel- 
bert; for he had no heart in his job. He was polite; 
he was genteel; but he had no perseverance and no 
enthusiasm for life. TING, TING, TING—“‘Five 
o’clock,”’ he would say in his soft, musical voice, ‘‘but 
it isn’t really important. Don’t bother, if you don’t 
feel like it. Please yourself. After all, what is there 
to get up for? Nothing is worth all that effort.” 

After two weeks I was mourning forSam. How I 
missed his earnest, homely face! How I missed his 
fierce: “Get up, get up, GET UP!’ How I missed his 
grim determination and his devotion to the truth. 
I soon gave Ethelbert away, and replaced him by 
another. ButIcannotreplaceSam. I feel that there 
will never be another Sam. 

Now understand me well. I am not saying that a 
stern voice is always the sign of an honest heart; but I 
am saying that a fellow who tries to know what is true 
and sticks to it, who sees his duty and does it, is the 
fellow on whom God Almighty Himself depends; for 
he it is whom God uses to wake the slumbering world. 


The President Comments: 


Resistance to Change 


HUMAN NATURE is fortunately endowed with a 
stubborn and basic conservatism. I say fortunately 
because, without this quality, we should become the 
easy victims of every restless mood or adventurous 
individual that happened to come along. The world 
is full of bright young ideas, among which the mor- 
tality rate is exceedingly high. If by any chance we 
were to lay aside our natural reluctance to let our 
habits be upset by every suggestion of change, we 
should quickly find ourselves bogged down in a verit- 
able morass of uncertainty and mutually contradictory 
proposals. In a quite literal sense, it is the conserva- 
tive tendencies that ‘‘maintain the fabric of the 
world.”’ 

And yet, from time to time, changes are both 
desirable and necessary; and then stubborn conserva- 
tism becomes a real obstacle. Very often, it shows 
itself only when a new idea has passed all the prelimi- 
nary examinations and is ready to be put into prac- 
tice. The argument runs something like this: “You 
are entirely right when you say that the time has 
come for a change, and the change you suggest is 
theoretically sound. But have you taken fully into 
account all the practical difficulties involved? Have 
you foreseen all the possible indirect damage that may 
be done? Don’t you think it would be wiser to go 
slowly and let the change come about by the pressure 
of its own inherent value? To make the change now 
might precipitate all sorts of criticism and objection 
which would do more harm than good, and it might 
even cause pain to some of the individuals concerned. 
On the whole, don’t you think it would be better to 
wait and not take a step that would seem hasty 
and revolutionary to some of the people whose ap- 
proval and sympathy are really very much worth 
having?” 

I recognize the full weight of that argument be- 
cause I have very often used it myself. Each point in 
it is well taken, and by no means easy to refute. But 
the total effect is all wrong, for the simple reason that 
it makes progress impossible. 

The conservative and progressive impulses are 
usually found in the same person, at different times. 
The man who is most eloquent and determined in his 
demand that “changes be made” will probably turn 
up with an equally eloquent and determined protest 
against the first concrete proposal. “Certainly I want 
changes—and very drastic ones, too—but not this 
change. You are absolutely right in proposing to 
make thoroughgoing improvements, but you have 
begun at the one place where no improvement is 
needed.” 

Nevertheless, changes do get made, and a fair 
proportion of them turn out to be improvements. 
The thrust and parry that goes on between the two 
elements within us all—the desire to move forward and 
the desire to stay right where we are—leads ulti- 
mately to victory for the cause of progress. But pa- 
tience is still as important as courage for anyone who 


is concerned with speeding up the process. 
F.M.E. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Journalism vs. 
Administration 


To the Editor: 

I have been impressed by the many- 
voiced demand for the continuance of the 
journalistic independence of The Register. 
This is what I would expect of Unitarians 
among whom the freedom of the press has 
been a time-honored principle. The pres- 
ent administration of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, however, seems to con- 
template the permanent control of The 
Register by the administration, and now 
announces its plan for a board chosen by 
itself on annual tenure within the promo- 
tion and publications division. This plan 
is not consistent with the principle of the 
freedom of the press. If this principle has 
any historical meaning, it is that, in any 
given community, journalism and adminis- 
tration are two separate and distinct func- 
tions. For any administration anywhere 
to control a journal is a denial of that 
principle, unless it is made clear that the 
journal is its own organ and not a free 
journal. Applied to the community of the 
American Unitarian Association, it is per- 
fectly possible to work out an arrangement 
by which the functions of the Association’s 
administration and the Association’s jour- 
nalism are kept distinct. If the adminis- 
tration’s organ masquerades as a free 
journal, however, we can no longer speak 
with clean hands of the principle of the 
freedom of the press. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Sharon, Mass. 


And Employ Union 
Labor, Too! 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Petrie’s concrete driveway interests 
me much. By all means go ahead and have 
the crack in it repaired as soon as possible 
by some skilled and experienced workman 
of ‘organic’? composition, and this old 
universe of ours will go right on! And 
honestly, I do enjoy a good rhetorical 
“crack”? even when directed at myself! 

The editor’s addendum about “‘the attri- 
bution of teleological activity to a concrete 
sidewalk” also is a good thing to consider. 
The only practical and practicable thing to 
to is to have the crack on the driveway or 
sidewalk seen to at once. 

For logical and for practical purposes 
we must call the concrete “‘inorganic,’’ and 
the repair man ‘‘organic.” There is cer- 
tainly a great practical difference between 
the inorganic of the driveway and the or- 
ganic of Mr. Petrie or of the workman who 
fixes up that crack. 

Yes, and worse than tripping over a 
“hump” in a sidewalk and breaking one’s 
leg, would be tripping over it and smashing 
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out one’s brains! Leaving the sidewalk 
alone to repair itself is not a reasonable 
procedure, whatever may be the nature 
of the universe! 

At the first reading of Mr. Petrie’s reply 
I laughed out loud and called the attention 
of the good wife to his come-back. I did 
not laugh at the writer, either, but because 
of the witty come-back on its own merits. 
To bea “good sport”’ is creditable, anyhow, 
and, dear Mr. Petrie, how I should like to 
meet you and grasp you by the hand! 
Meanwhile, get that crack on the driveway 
repaired, and may God bless you in the 
splendid opportunity for work at Houston, 
Texas! 

Sincerely from my heart, 


George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


Title Page Pleases 


To the Editor: 

I heartily agree with Clara Cook Helvie 
in her congratulations to you upon the 
new Register. I have enjoyed reading it 
very much and I am especially pleased 
with the new title page. It has the right 
dignity in place of the former ‘“‘meandering 
type.”’ 

Eliza M. Guy. 

New York, N. Y. 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

In The Christian Register of February 1, 
the annual membership fee of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation was not 
mentioned. It is three dollars ($3.00). 
Ask for its ‘Leading Accomplishments’’ 
at 131 East 28rd Street, New York City. 
Our Alliances and Women’s Clubs should 
know what they are. 

Catherine W. Faucon. 

Milton, Mass. 


A Statement is 
Contradicted 


To the Editor: 

Under the title, ‘‘The Family Circle,”’ 
in your issue of January 15 is a letter to 
the editor from F. O. Eggleston. 

I dislike to contradict people but I feel 
it is necessary this once. Mr. Eggleston 
wrote, “I recall that Minot Savage said 
that he had never known a Unitarian who 
had sacrificed the price of a good cigar for 
his religion.” 

Having known my father very intimately 
Iam sure that he never made such a state- 
ment and since he is not here to say so for 
himself I gladly say it for him. 

He knew ‘Unitarians’” who had not 
sacrificed anything for their religion. So 
have I. So, probably, have you. But he 


knew many Unitarians who had sacrificed 
much—in some cases practically every- 
thing—for their religion. Therefore, to 
quote him as never having met a Uni- 
tarian who had sacrificed the price of a good 
cigar for it, is so gross an exaggeration 
as to be close to the field of falsehood. 
His appreciation of what many people had 
paid for their Unitarianism was deep and 
lifelong. He knew the price he himself 
had paid for it. To misquote the living, 
who can “talk back,” is careless, but— 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 


‘Star Island Corporation 


Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Star Island 
Corporation was held on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 27, at 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 
The following members of the Corporation 
were present: Charles S. Bolster, treasurer; 
Clarence A. Bunker, Mrs. Melville C. 
Freeman, William Roger Greeley, V. D. 
Harrington, Mrs. Edward W. Hayes, 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Edward F. Mann, 
Miss Emma O. Nichols, Miss Margaret 
Nichols, William B. Nichols, Mrs. G. A. 
Packard, Rev. John Reid, clerk, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Reis, Miss Ruth Twiss, Carl B. 
Wetherell, president, and Miss Eva B. 
Wheeler. 

The schedule of meetings for the summer 
of 1940 was ratified as follows: Y. P. R. U., 
June 22-July 6; Churchmanship—Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, July 6-13; Re- 
ligious Education Institute, July 13-20; 
General Alliance, July 20-27; General 
Conference, July 27-August 3; Congrega- 
tional Conference, August 3-17; Congrega- 
tional Laymen’s Conference, August 17-19; 
Camp Farthest Out, August 19-29; All 
Star Conference (Y. P. R. U. Alumni), 
August 29-September 3. 

All acts of the board of directors for 
1939 were ratified. 

The following persons were elected to 
membership in the Corporation: Donald 
Adams, New Haven, Conn., Miss Marion 
Burrage, Lancaster, Mass., Miss Sara 
Comins, Dorchester, Mass., Mrs. Jessie 
E. Donahue, South Dewitt, N. Y., Fred- 
erick H. Fay, Dorchester, Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley, Boston, Herbert Miller, 
Reading, Rey. Asa Parker, Boscowen, 
N. H., and Miss Helen Robertson, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The following were elected to serve as 
directors for a term of three years: Charles 
S. Bolster of Cambridge, Mass., V. D. 
Harrington of Rye, N. H., and Dr. Charles 
R. Joy of Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Following this meeting, the board of 
directors assembled and organized for 
1940, the following being elected officers: 
President, Carl B. Wetherell, Marblehead, 
Mass.; clerk, Rev. John Reid, Peabody, 
Mass.; treasurer, Charles S. Bolster, Cam- 
bridge. 


How One Successful Church 


Applies Its Energies 


The writer is Treasurer and Business 
Manager, First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We, at First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, are somewhat, as it were, of a 
spontaneous turn of mind; we try out ideas 
and, if they work, we give them a little 
cultivation and if they don’t work, we 
part company with no ill feelings. So 
what may be sauce for our special goose, 
may prove worthless elsewhere, or may 
already be more advantageously operated. 
For our intellectual atmosphere here is as 
peculiar as our climate—a little unusual, 
a little exotic, sometimes befogged and 
sometimes bright, never disconsolate nor 
enervating! 

One service a Sunday (11 a. m.) works 
best. Beginning about 9 the church gets 
busy—the study class meets at 9.30 to listen 
to speakers on topics of any sort, from 
local politics to art, music or Eastern re- 
ligions, and the discussions following are 
often intriguing. The mental hygiene 
class meets at the same time under the 
leadership of a practicing psychologist, and 
is well attended by serious (adult) stu- 
dents. For a half-hour before service, our 
church foyer resembles a social reception 
and, with our hospitality committee greet- 
ing and introducing people, it sometimes 
becomes necessary tactfully to quiet them 
and to move them into the church proper. 
In the foyer, there are also displays of lit- 
erature and a clerical staff to enter reser- 
vations for church dinners, luncheons, etc., 
to give out sets of contribution envelopes, 
enter new names or changes of address, 
cash checks, sell tickets to forum lectures 
and other events, accept pledges and 
donations, furnish statements of pledge 
accounts, and supply information and 
guidance about any of the church depart- 
ments and activities. 

A volunteer choir greatly assists our 
minister, Dr. Caldecott, in the enrichment 
of the service and at times we have solo- 
ists and violinists from among our church 
members to add their contribution of 
beauty. 

The church school, also meeting at 11 
a. m., under the direction of our assistant 
minister, Rev. Peter Samsom, has de- 
veloped some attractive and rather uncon- 
ventional features. A school chorus and a 
small orchestra practice before the regular 
session. 

Sunday evening is given over to our 
younger people, known as the ‘20-40 
Club.’”’ A supper is served at 6.30 (costing 
about 30 cents) and then speakers, either 
“<mported’’ or from within the group, dis- 
uss current topics, with an occasional 
musical evening. ‘Seminar Night” is held 
once a month, when the club divides into 
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groups to inquire into different aspects of 
study, according to individual interests. 
From 9 to 10 they enjoy a dance in our 
large ‘‘Channing Hall.” 

Once a month we make a practice of 
holding a church dinner, usually attended 
by from 150 to 250 people. Sometimes a 
cateress is employed and sometimes our 
church women prepare the meal, and it is 
served by the young people. Each of these 
dinners is sponsored by a different group 
and afterwards an entertainment charac- 
teristic of the activities of the group is 
presented. 

Our church is possibly unique in its 
possession of an observatory, which is 
maintained on the roof by one of our mem- 
bers, Mr. Wade. Every clear Sunday 
evening throughout the year, and on other 
special occasions, Mr. Wade, with the aid 
of a fair-sized telescope mounted with a 
timing device, points out and describes the 
main constellations and planets to all in- 
terested, young and old. Often it is 
necessary to stand in line, waiting one’s 
turn at the telescope, while the lecturer is 
preparing us for, say, Saturn with its 
rings, whirling like a great top, or Jupiter, 
with its bright little moons. 

Our Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is a somewhat recent group that 
takes an interest both in formulating gen- 
eral considerations about our changing 
social values and in particular issues in 
our own city-neighborhood. 

Of wider public interest is our Unitarian 
Public Forum. Once a month (sometimes 
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oftener) an outstanding lecturer from one 
of the Coast universities or in public life 
appears on our platform and the public is 
invited (usually at a charge of 30 cents). 
These events are, on the average, self- 
supporting and occasionally profitable. 

A bulletin is issued, via mimeograph, 
the first of each month and mailed under 
1 cent permit to all our people. This is 
almost entirely a “house organ,’’ listing 
and describing the coming month’s events. 
It is usually from four to eight pages and 
an effort is made to produce an interesting, 
pleasing effect, rather than just a dry re- 
We also use modest news- 
paper advertising space. 

There is a church visiting group of about 
40 persons who, during the past year, have 
called on nearly 400 different people. 
The city was mapped out into districts 
and each visitor was allocated names in 
his own neighborhood. This project has 
proven a source of strength to the church 
and of interest to both visitors and “‘call- 
ees.” 

Careful mailing lists are maintained and 
full financial records kept up-to-date. 
Stress is placed upon service to our people 
and upon an informal atmosphere of cor- 
diality and good will. In reports of church 
affairs at our social or business meetings, 
an effort is made at strictly accurate pres- 
entations of true conditions, without un- 
due propaganda and without engendering 
that feeling of ‘resistance to solicitation” 
too often observed in churches. This 
church is our people’s church—our In- 
spirational Club Quarters, as it were—and 
we have the right to come in and out at 
will, to conduct ourselves freely in it with- 
out apprehension of efforts at “exploita- 
tion” or requests for support for this and 
that. Yet, the people are kept informed 
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of conditions and apprised of needs, and 
then the “‘initiative of response’’ is left 
to them. Letters, ‘‘form”’ or personal, are 
preferred to the ‘‘pep talk” characteristic 
of “high pressure” salesmanship. 

We would strongly advocate a thorough- 
going business management, with monthly 
balance sheets and detailed operating 
statements, the discounting of bills wher- 
ever possible, running records of pledge 
accounts that are always available to the 
respective contributors, and a complete 
exposition of the church’s finances to the 
people at regular meetings. At our annual 
dinner-business meeting this year, church 
finances were fully set forth, with the aid 
of a blackboard and, as a special feature, 
reports of the different church organiza- 
tions were presented in dramatic form 
(rather than in the conventional style). 
If we strive to face the ‘‘world of reality”’ 
exactly as it is, we also mean to have a 
good time while doing it! The joy of life 
of the ancient Greeks and the realism of 
modernity do not work so badly together 


if only they are given a fair chance! 

Sunset Hall is, we believe, the only lib- 
eral Home for the Elderly west of Phila- 
delphia. It is a nonprofit, philanthropic 
enterprise conducted by a board of direc- 
tors (without remuneration), made up 
for the most part of members of this 
church, with our minister an ex-officio 
board member. Sunset Hall is operated 
for the benefit of its “family” and, through 
them, for the benefit of the whole liberal 
movement. At present there are two large 
dwellings and one cottage, fully occupied, 
near the church and within easy access of 
the cultural and entertainment activities 
of the city, yet situated in a quiet, rather 
expansive neighborhood. Callers are al- 


ways welcome—and the life of the home: 


its freedom and sunshine—both of the 
“firmament” and of the spirit, its pleasant 
cordiality, its afternoon gatherings in the 
sun porches, its genial evenings of music 
and games, are things of joy and beauty. 
On a firm financial foundation, Sunset Hall 
anticipates a long cycle of usefulness. 


All Men Are Liars; Unitarians 
Are Men; Therefore... 


The United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy, with which the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice is affiliated, held 
a three-day conference in Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 23-25. The meetings were termed 
“‘An Emergency Conference to Express 
the Voice of the Christian Religion Con- 
cerning the War and Its Relation to the 
Life and Future of the American People.” 
Nine independent denominational social 
action groups were represented by 370 
registered delegates. 

The program was vital and interesting 
throughout. Addresses by Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, J. Warren Madden, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Harry F. Ward were 
featured. In addition to the addresses, 
two commissions met to discuss and make 
recommendations on “The Christian Re- 
ligion and War and Peace,” and 
“The Christian Religion and Democratic 
Rights.” 

J. Warren Madden, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, was un- 
able to be present, but sent the manuscript 
of his address and this was read by Mal- 
colm Ross, publicity representative. The 
address was a temperate, well-documented 
statement of the work of the Labor Board 
and the obstacles which it had faced at the 
beginning and during its period of opera- 
tion. Mr. Madden balanced the decreased 
number of man-hours of work lost, the 
smaller number of men on strike during 
the period of the Labor Board administra- 
tion (at which time the number of unions 
was far greater than before), and the increas- 
ing satisfaction of employers, against the 
usual accusation that the existence of a 
larger number of strikes in 1938 was evi- 
dence of failure. He emphasized the divi- 
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sion in the ranks of the labor movement 
and the attacks on the board by business 
organizations as the two greatest obstacles 
to the labor relations program. 

This address was featured widely by 
the press and the National Association of 
Manufacturers requested an opportunity 
to answer the points raised. This oppor- 
tunity was granted on the closing day, but 
with the stipulation that the regional di- 
rector of the Labor Relations Board for the 
Cleveland area should also speak. The net 
result of this session was a decided strength- 
ening of the Labor Board’s arguments in 
the minds of the hearers. 

It was the general feeling of the dele- 
gates that the Wednesday evening dinner 
meeting was the most interesting of the 
conference. The speakers on this occa- 
sion were Reinhold Niebuhr and Harry F. 
Ward. Dr. Niebuhr expressed a profound 
disbelief in man in relation to the present 
international situation and amplified this 
in other regards by such statements as 
“all men are liars’; that all were selfish 
and naturally and congenitally evil. This 
was hard for us Unitarians who were 
present to take, and we wondered just what 
was the nature of the implied theological 
necessity which would work the miracle 
of changing men’s moral equipment. We 
also wondered whether cynicism of Chris- 
tians with regard to man’s natural moral 
capabilities did not accentuate the cyni- 
cism and contempt for man which moti- 
vates the more ruthless types of indus- 
trialists. 

Dr. Ward’s address was prepared for 
radio presentation and in its clarity, 
economy of structure, pertinence, and 
reasoning was truly a great and helpful 


experience for the listener. He stated three 
primary concerns for Christians in the 
present crisis: (1) the task of keeping 
America out of war; (2) helping create out 
of the war a peace that will provide free- 
dom, justice and security; (3) preserving 
democratic rights. We are farther along 
the road toward involvement now, he 
said, than in 1914, and democratic rights 
are endangered more than at any time be- 
fore we entered the last war. ‘“‘Again,’’ the 
audience was told, ‘‘we need to see to it that 
the profiteers do not use the people and 
God to save their profits.” 

The Commission on Religion and Demo- 
cratic Rights presented a series of state- 
ments to which the conference readily 
agreed. These included opposing anti- 
alien bills; favoring economic planning 
under democratic control; opposing ‘‘the 
activities of all congressional committees 
which violate in any way the American 
tradition of civil and religious liberty,’ 
specifically naming the Dies Committee 
and the Smith Committee; commending 
the Labor Relations Act and its adminis- 
tration, and recommending the require- 
ment of signatures of both employers and 
employees’ representatives to negotiated 
agreements; favoring the antilynching bill 
now before Congress; deploring anti- 
Semitic activity; endorsing the Consumers’ 
Cooperative movement. 

The Commission on Religion and War 
and Peace had a most difficult task because 
of the variety of viewpoints represented. 
The statement finally adopted by the 
conference confessed disagreement, em- 
phasized humility and uncertainty of posi- 
tion, urged that the United States stay out 
of the war and affirmed freedom of con- 
science. This statement was followed by 
twelve resolutions. Of special interest 
were those opposing arms increase by our 
government, affirming the rights of con- 
scientious objectors, supporting the prin- 
ciple of a war referendum, favoring an em- 
bargo on the export of arms to all coun- 
tries at all times, and favoring Keep- 
America - Out - of - War committees in 
churches. 

At the U. F. S. J. delegation meeting on 
the last day of the conference, it was de- 
cided to commend to Unitarians the report 
of the Commission on Religion and Demo- 
cratic Rights and to encourage the forma- 
tion of Committees to Keep America Out 
of War. There were a number of reserva- 
tions on the statement with regard to war 
and peace, especially the “‘dialectical theo- 
logical’? tie-up in the opening part. Co- 
operation between the social relations de- 
partment and the U. F. S. J. on the anti- 
war committees was urged. Thirteen dele- 
gates from the U. F. S. J. were registered 
at the conference. 

A leaflet containing the findings of the 
conference may be secured at five cents” 
per copy from Richard Morford, Secre- 
tary, 22 Forest Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Dale DeWitt. 


ollen Church 


ommemorates 
olorful Centenary 


The Follen Church of East Lexington, 
ass., celebrated its centenary during the 
hird week of January. The commemora- 
ion began with a memorial service to Dr. 
harles Follen on the evening of Saturday, 
anuary 13, and this was followed by the 
regular Sunday morning service, the or- 
ination of Douglas Percy Brayton at 
which Dr. Frederick May Eliot preached 
the sermon, and the christening of Ben- 
jamin Brayton, on Sunday evening. The 
young people held a service on Monday 
evening, another was held on “Old Home 
Day” on Wednesday, at which greetings 
were read from former Follen ministers; 
Thursday was “Alliance Guest Night’; 
Friday afternoon was given to an “Open 
House” reception and tea; and in the eve- 
ning the centenary banquet was held. 
The Follen church school children were 
given an entertainment on Saturday after- 
noon. ; 

On Sunday morning Mr. Brayton 
preached the centenary sermon, his title 
being “The Forward Look,” and in the 
evening there was a community service in 
which the ministers of the community 
participated. 

The Follen Church is named after its 
founder who came to this country as a 
political refugee from Germany where he 
had indulged in radical political activities 
and offended the government officials. 
Coming to America Dr. Follen joined the 
Harvard faculty and after teaching German 
to its students he availed himself of the 
free speech for which America was noted 
and found, as others after him have found, 
that academic freedom is not an absolute. 
Meanwhile he had become a friend of 
William Ellery Channing and was led to 
think of the ministry as a field for the free 
expression of liberal ideas. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of East Vil- 
lage, two miles from the center of Lexing- 
ton, and separated from it by dense woods, 
had so increased in number that they 
thought they ought to have a meeting 
place of their own. But they were unable 
to get the town’s consent. In spite of 
several setbacks in their endeavors they 
went the length of calling Dr. Follen to 
preach to them, and his first sermon was 
delivered on April 5, 1835. Within two 
weeks of this sermon permanent officers 
were elected by the new-born society and 
when, six months later, Dr. Follen re- 
signed to go to Watertown to act as tutor 
and guardian of three boys whose father 
had died, he promised to find the church 
a worthy successor. That successor was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson who had recently 
resigned from a Boston church. Emerson 
stayed in his new ministry for two years. 

Meanwhile the society was without a 
meeting place of its own. In 1839 a sub- 


scription was circulated and $3,200 was 
pledged for a building. Emerson’s successor 
had left the parish and the people turned 
to Dr. Follen, who was on the eve of a 
journey to Switzerland. He abandoned 
his contemplated journey, entered the 
campaign for funds, and soon was drawing 
up plans for the proposed church. Ground 
was broken on July 4, 1839, and the dedi- 
cation service for the new building was 
announced for January 15, 1840. Just 
before that date Dr. Follen was in New 
York and his wife was taken ill. He sug- 
gested a postponement, but the committee 
considered it too late to change their plans. 
Leaving his wife and child behind him, 
Dr. Follen took passage on the “‘Lexing- 
ton,”’ leaving New York on January 18. 
On the fifteenth the parishioners dedi- 
cated their church, wondering perhaps at 
the absence of Dr. Follen, but not knowing 
that the “Lexington” had caught fire and 
that practically all her passengers and 
crew were lost. 


Edith Griffin 


On November 30 last, while many a 
family clan was gathering for the autumn 
festival of Thanksgiving, the sad news 
of the death of Edith Griffin, wife of Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
began to find its way into homes which 
were deeply moved by such an unexpected 
sorrow. It seemed particularly sad, al- 
most tragic, that such a sorrow should 
come to her family and to her wide circle 
of friends on that day. But, as time gives 
perspective, there emerges a certain beauty 
of fitness. 

There was in the character of Edith 
Griffin a rare combination of unobtrusive 
independence, finely disciplined standards 
of integrity, a sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of others, all of which 
were mellowed by a delicate humor and 
made vital by a spiritual fire that on occa- 
sion could penetrate a murky darkness. 
Hers was not the spirit of a crusader, 
but rather that of the persistent pioneer. 
Perchance there is something more than 
beautiful in the thought that her New 
England spirit went to her fathers on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

In the January number of the church 
calendar of the First Church in Phila- 
delphia appears a loving tribute to Mrs. 
Griffin, giving expression to the great con- 
tribution that she had made to the varied 
interests of the church of which her hus- 
band was minister, and especially her con- 
tribution to the lives of those with whom 
she came in touch in all her activities. It 
will not be an intrusion upon too intimate 
and personal things to suggest the way in 
which those same fine qualities showed 
themselves in Petersham during vacation 
time. 

Emerson once emphasized the point 
that “the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 


the independence of solitude.’ Equally is 
it an evidence of worth to win the respect 
and affection of a small community. This 
is just what Edith Griffin did in Petersham. 
How? By being Edith Griffin. Many 
people might call a workman on the tele- 
phone to complain of work poorly done, 
but it was her way to call for the purpose 
of expressing appreciation of work well 
done. It was her way to share generously 
but quietly her interests in life, in its big 
as well as in its little things. Her manifest 
affection—that is not too strong a word— 
for her flowers, her trees, her house, her 
home, and her barn did not escape the 
notice of people. They understood. Just 
to see her sitting at her loom in the barn, 
weaving fabrics for home and friends, to 
see her with her family, quietly aware of 
everything going on, to see her at the post 
office, to see her under the trees of a 
summer afternoon, to see her going here 
and there—people saw these simple human 
things, they understood; they opened the 
doors of their homes and their hearts. 
Edith Griffin walked in. She belonged to 
us also. Saddened though we are by her 
death; we are forever enriched by her life. 


Earl C. Davis. 


Death of 
Rognvaldur Petursson 


Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson, field secre- 
tary of the Icelandic Unitarian Churches in 
North America, died at his home on Janu- 
ary 30 after a long illness. An apprecia- 
tion of the work of this great churchman 
and scholar, by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, as 
well as other comment on Dr. Petursson’s 
life and work, will appear in our next issue. 


"Just Another Sect” 


That’s all that thousands of 
Americans know about Uni- 
tarianism. 

Everything, in this advertising 
age, has to be ‘‘sold”—including 
the emancipating liberality of 
our Unitarian fellowship. 

There are new and different 
ways of bringing your church’s 
services to the forefront in your 
community consciousness. 

If you are not entirely satisfied 
(and who is?) with the progress 
Unitarian influence is exerting 
in your city, let us know what 
you’d like to accomplish along 
publicizing lines, and we’ll try 
to give you new leads: 
UNITARIAN PROMOTION 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 
Rexford Newcomb 


Rexford Newcomb is professor of the 
history of architecture, dean of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, and director of 
the Bureau of Community Planning at the 
University of Illinois. Born at Inde- 
pendence, Kan., in 1886, Dean Newcomb 
was trained at the universities of Kansas, 
Illinois, and Southern California. His 
academic studies have been supplemented 
by wide travel in Europe and the Orient. 

Before coming to the Illinois faculty in 
1918, he was for five years director of the 
department of fine and applied arts at 
Long Beach Polytechnic School (Cali- 


fornia) and was for four years director of 
adult education and principal of the Long 
Beach Evening High School. He served 
also on the faculties of the University of 
Southern California and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, at the 
latter institution as professor of architec- 
ture and college architect. 

Dean Newcomb was for ten years editor 
of The Western Architect, Chicago, for a 
like period architectural consultant for the 
Associated Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States for whom he wrote a series 
of monographs on ‘Tiles and Tile Work,”’ 
and has served as a technical consultant to 
various other firms and associations. He 
has lectured widely on ceramics, art and 
architecture, and is the author of several 
hundred magazine articles and some four- 
teen volumes, among them ‘Old Mission 
Churches and Historic Houses of Cali- 
fornia,’ ‘The Spanish House for America,” 
“Mediterranean Domestic Architecture in 
the United States,’ “The Federal and 
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Colonial House,” ‘Home Architecture,’ 
“Outlines of the History of Architecture’’ 
(4 volumes), ‘Spanish Colonial Archi- 
tecture in the United States,” “Old Ken- 
tucky Architecture,” “In the Lincoln 
Country,” etc. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Architects (past 
president Central I'linois Chapter), Amer- 
ican Historical Association, History ~ of 
Science Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (Fellow), 
Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa 
Phi and various other honorary and pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Dean Newcomb served as a member of 
the Illinois State Committee of Art Ad- 


visers under Governor Emmerson and is - 


a member of the Illinois State Planning 
Commission under Governor Horner. He 
has been associated with the Unitarian 
churches at Lawrence, Kan., Santa Ana 
and Long Beach., Calif. (charter member 
of the latter), and Urbana, II]. At Urbana 
he has served for several terms as member 
and president of the board of trustees and 
as president of the local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. He has been a member 
of the National Council of the Laymen’s 
League and is now a member of the 
business committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Spirit of Shoals to 
be Evoked in Dedham 


On March 2, 1940, a meeting will be held 
in the First Parish Church, Dedham, 
Mass., to demonstrate Shoals program 
materials and techniques. Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, minister of the church, is 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
arrangements. 

This program has been planned to act 
as a guide to those wishing to promote the 
Star Island conferences in their own 
parishes. ‘“‘Key-Shoalers’” who have been 
appointed by the various churches in the 
Greater Boston district are expected to be 
present and bring with them others who 
might be particularly interested in an ac- 
tivity of this sort. For those who live too 
far away comfortably to attend, a bulletin 
will be available at a later date which will 
contain a report of the Dedham meeting 
and other helpful suggestions for running a 
similar program. 

The only charge will be for the supper. 
The program will consist of registration at 
5.30; supper at 6.30, with Roger Greeley 
of Lexington, Mass., as toastmaster. 
This will be in the form of a Shoals ban- 
quet. Mrs. Harold L. Babcock of Dedham 
is in charge of the decorations and she has 
planned an additional display of place 
cards and other suggested types of decora- 
tion symbolic of the Shoals which will be on 
view in one of the church parlors. The 
supper is to be followed by a continuous 
program of entertainment which will con- 
sist mainly of adaptations of various Star 


Island activities and will be followed by — 
movies taken last year during young 
people’s week. Carl Wetherell will act as 
commentator. Mr. Rutledge will also give 
sketches from the Laighton ‘‘Saga.” 

During the entertainment, for those who 
prefer it, there will be dancing in the supper 
room with appropriate Shoals features. 
The evening will close with a Shoals 
candlelight service led by Dr. Charles R. 
Joy. ; 

Those attending will have a chance to 
see at first hand how they may run a simi- 
lar program in their home churches. All 
possible help will be given by Mr. Rut- 
ledge and his committee. And it is 


. earnestly hoped that all who can will avail 


themselves of this splendid opportunity. 


Muder Installed 


in Morrisville 


Rey. Milton Ernest Muder was installed 
as minister of the Universalist church in 
Morrsiville, Vt., December 10. Earl 
Morrill, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the local parish, led in the act of in- 
stallation. The invocation was by Rev. 
Roderic W. Hurlburt, Community Church 
at Stowe, Scripture reading by Rev. 
Frederick W. Burge, Chapel: of the Resur- 
rection, Episcopal, Morrisville, prayer by 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Burlington, and the 
welcome to the community was by Dr. 
Bailey G. Lipsky of the Puffer Methodist 
Church in Morrisville. Music was by the 
new junior choir. Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, 
president, brought the greetings of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Uni- 
tarian Convention. The addresses to the 
minister and the congregation were given 
by Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick of Mont- 
pelier. The sermon was by Dr. Charles 
Huntington Pennoyer. 


“Unitarian 


Radio Hour” 


SUNDAYS at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410k) 


Boston 


February 18 and February 25 


Speaker: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Two addresses under the James 
Freeman Clarke Lectureship. 


_ Where Were You in 
September 1903? 


Or rather, what were you doing? Ifyou 
‘were subscribing to The Christian Register 
at that time and still have the issues for 
September 17 and 24, you would be con- 
ferring a favor on an old subscriber who 
wishes to obtain those two numbers if you 
sent them on to Miss Dorothy Routledge, 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Thank you. 


Frederick M. Eliot 


on Radio Hour 


On February 18 and February 25, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak 
on the “Unitarian Radio Hour” under the 
James Freeman Clarke Lectureship. These 
will be two addresses in a series on the 
Unitarian radio program made possible 
by the trust left in the name of James 
Freeman Clarke, who was founder and 
minister for 37 years of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. He was one of the great 
liberal voices in America, and it is to con- 
tinue the dissemination of the ideas of 
James Freeman Clarke that these radio 
lectures are given. 


Personals 


A daughter, Mary Vanessa, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Barth of Miami, 
Fla., on January 25. 


Frank W. Wise, father-in-law of Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, died in 
Newton, Mass., on January 27. Mr. Wise 
was treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention for twelve years. 


Rev. George Kent of Boston died on 
January 28 as a result of injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile 
January 25. Mr. Kent was minister 
emeritus of the Unitarian church at New 
Orleans, La. An appreciation of Mr. 
Kent will appear in a later issue. 


Alvena E. Johnson, Grand- 
daughter of Revolution 


Miss Alvena E. Johnson, the oldest living 
member of the Unitarian church in Leom- 
inster, Mass., celebrated her ninety-seventh 
birthday on January 31. 

For over fifty years Miss Johnson was a 
devoted teacher in our Sunday school, be- 
ginning with the youngest children when 
she was seventeen years old; she soon was 
a teacher of a class of boys, keeping the 
same class until they were men grown 
when she felt a man-teacher would be 
better for them. She liked to teach boys 
rather than girls, and she takes a deal of 
pleasure in telling of the boy who became 


a doctor and the one who became a teacher. 
In the course of conversation she brought 
out many names of families who are not 
now connected with our church. Why did 
we lose them? 

Miss Johnson is a member of Capt. John 
Joslin Chapter D. A. R., and is one of the 
few Granddaughters living of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She remembers her 
grandfather Lieut. Joseph Boynton of 
Winchendon; the other grandfather was 
Lieut. Samuel Beal of Abington; there 
are also other lines of Revolutionary an- 
cestry to which Miss Johnson is eligible. 


The birthday was made happy by a host 
of congratulatory cards, a huge birthday 
cake, a wealth of flowers and gifts, and 
visits from friends. Having her former 
pastor, Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, and his 
wife present, climaxed a wonderful day to 
her. 

Miss Johnson takes a keen and active 
interest in all about her, and is always 
happy to know of Unitarian activities. 
She lives very quietly and modestly in the 
little cottage built by her parents Frederic 
and Mary (Beal) Johnson some ninety- 
three years ago. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


‘ 
1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Cotablithed 1912 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


64 pages 


First large printing sold out. 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1940 


Address to the Living area Hitchen 


This Lenten Manual is centered upon the great gifts of the 
poets ‘“‘whose words are charged with insight and freighted with 
inspiration” in the firm belief that they can lead us along the 
highways of the spirit to a fairer and more complete land of being. 


“|. . a distinctive contribution 
the manual day by day through this coming Lenten Season will 
find his inner resources fortified and replenished, his vision broad- 
ened and clarified, and his grasp upon the essential values of re- 
ligion strengthened. Here is an opportunity for personal self- 
examination and self-discipline of the highest order.”’ 


10 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Second printing now available. 


. . . Anyone who will use 


Frederick M. Eliot. 
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lrresponsibilities 


A Grand Idea is Jolted Out of Dr. 
van Schaick’s Brain 

We met Dr. van Schaick at lunch the 
other day and not knowing of the explosion 
in which he had recently been involved, 
failed to express our sympathy. However, 
he seemed not to have been stunned by it. 
It must have occurred just the day before 
we met him for we found it in the very 
next issue of The Christian Leader. How 
would you, dear reader, like to have a 
thing like this go bang in your mail: 

“To the Editor of the Leader: ... 
Furthermore to ape primitive cultures and 
pre-scientific times by personifying either 
the theses or antitheses of prevalent mores 
into a deity-fixation identifies us with the 
movements of dogmatic superstition from 
which we have been boasting that we are 
free. . . . Study of the conflict process in 
society in the light of such thinkers as 
Marx, Kropotkin, Gumplowicz, Bagehot, 
Novicow, and Sorokin, coupled with ob- 
jective analysis of contemporary culture, 
could make your editorial policy on social 
issues both progressive and effective . . .” 
and so forth for almost a column. 

Perhaps the charge was deserved. While 
we have always regarded Dr. van Schaick’s 
personality as about 99 9-10ths percent 
whole, integrated, and admirable, we often 
wondered about its tiny deviation from the 
side of perfection. Now we see it—he has 
not read Gumplowicz. But do we want 
him to? Would such reading make his 
editorial policy more effective? And what 
good would it do to make it more effective 
if the circulation dropped to zero? Even 
poor old, discredited (since Finland) Marx 
can depress your circulation appreciably 
per mention. And the all star team men- 
tioned above—well, we prefer not to dwell 
on the subject. 

But Dr. van Schaick was, as we began by 
saying, unscathed. In fact there was only 
enough repercussion in his skull to shake 
loose an idea—though the victim was ap- 
parently just enough stunned to fail to see 
what a good idea it was. He said to his 
correspondent, that for a Universalist to 
scold other Universalists for believing what 
they profess to believe is as if they joined 
“., . the Republican party and im- 
mediately demanded that everybody cease 
to be Republicans.” 

Well, dear colleague, don’t you see what 
a grand idea you have hit upon? Thou- 
sands of us would join the Republican 
party in a moment if we could do it on that 
basis—and succeed in having it adopted. 
Follow it up, and you may go down in his- 
tory as the savior of your country! 


If Sixty Minims Make a Drachm? 

In our childhood we could never memo- 
rize such things as the tables of weights 
and measures. Nor are we any more suc- 
cessful with the more complicated corre- 
spondences of contemporary life. Thus in 
the calculus of Republican chances we 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


-variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


is an organization of men devoted to the enhance- 
ment of the influence of Liberal Religion—in the 
lives of its members, in the lives of their fellow- 
men, and in the life of the community, the state 
and the family of nations. 
YOU are welcome to membership. 
Send application to your local chapter treasurer, 
or direct to 
League Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $1.50 per year. 


could not tell you how many Dewey 
speeches on the plus side are equal to one 
Bricker starvation crisis on the minus 
side. We imagine, however, that it would 
take ten Deweys to balance one Bricker. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., will preach. Church 
School at 9.80. Y.P.R. U. at 6.30. Evening Union 
Service at 8.00. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11a.m.service. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Weekday services 12 noon. Monday organ recital, 
February 20-23, Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Wednesday 
Vespers at 5.15 p. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p, m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


